








VOL. VIII _DECEMBER 2, 1933 


THE TIME OF ADVENT 
FIRST SUNDAY 


A SERMON ON PREPARING FOR CHRISTMAS 
“To Thee, O Lord, have I lifted up my soul’’ (Introit). 


I 


ODAY we begin another ecclesiastical or Church year. 
Like a true friend the Church year accompanies us on 
our way through our earthly life, ever pointing up- 
ward lest we should lose sight of our eternal goal, 
= heaven. With each succeeding Advent it renews itself 
and affords us the golden opportunity of celebrating again and 
again the same mysteries of Christ, the same seasons, the same fes- 
tivals. Great advantages accrue to us from this annual repetition of 
holy seasons and feasts. In the first place, as often as we devoutly 
commemorate the various mysteries of Christ, like those of Christ- 
mas, Good Friday, Easter, we receive anew the special grace which 
Christ merited through them and which they contain ever since. 
So each Christmas worthily celebrated gives to the soul a more 
abundant communication of grace, a new birth to divine life. In 
Lent and upon Calvary, we die to sin with Christ, receiving the 
grace to detest more deeply all that offends him. During Paschal 
time, we share in that more intense life for God, of which Christ 
is the model in His Resurrection. Similarly in the other mysteries 
of the Church year, as St. Augustine so beautifully says: ““That 
which was formerly brought to pass in a divine reality, is spiritu- 
ally received in fervent souls by the repeated celebration of these 
mysteries’’ (Sermo 120, in vigil. Paschae, II). 
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In the second place, the oftener we celebrate a mystery, the 
more profound will our grasp of this mystery become, and the 
greater also will be its corresponding grace, provided that we en- 
deavor to enter into the spirit of the Church on these occasions. 

There is still a third advantage and it is this: should we have 
failed in past years to live in accordance with the spirit of the 
Church, we feel stimulated to do better during the coming year. 
Let it then be our firm resolve to begin this new year of the Church 
aright and to live through it as if it were the last of our existence. 


II 


The mystery which the Church bids us contemplate and pre- 
pare for during the first four weeks of her new year, during the 
Advent season, is that of the Incarnation of the Son of God. Let 
us endeavor to grasp the meaning of this holy time as the Church 
teaches it to us in her liturgy. 

(1) The first Advent that occurred upon earth lasted more 
than four thousand years. It comprised the period from the fall 
of our first parents in Paradise till the coming of Christ at Bethle- 
hem. The spiritual darkness of sin was weighing heavily upon 
mankind. The chosen people of Israel and even many of the pagans 
began, under the influence of God’s grace, to realize the wretched 
condition in which the world found itself. A longing for help from 
above took hold of their souls, a longing which became more in- 
tense as time went on and the misery increased. Prophets were sent 
by God to announce in unmistakable terms the coming of the 
Savior, who was to be no less a person than the Son of God made 
man. All devout souls began to storm heaven for a speedy advent 
of the Deliverer. Even today we are touched by the cries of suf- 

-fering and the outbursts of woe, through which the people of old 
gave vent to their misery. How much yearning is expressed in these 
petitions of ardent souls of the Old Testament which the Church 
has taken into her Advent liturgy: ‘‘Drop down dew, ye heavens, 
from above, and let the clouds rain the Just One; let the earth be 
opened, and bud forth a Savior’’ (Isaias 5, 8). 

These fervent prayers were heard, and in the fulness of time 
the Light of the World appeared to mankind—the Savior was 
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THE TIME OF ADVENT 


born. The angels from heaven were sent by God to announce the 
glad tidings to all men of good will. With the coming of Christ 
a new glorious epoch in the history of the world began. Men now 
emerged from the cloud of spiritual darkness into the broad day- 
light of the truth brought down upon earth by the Son of God. 
Humanity was redeemed, heaven was opened, the Church was 
founded. In the course of the centuries that followed, countless 
millions of the redeemed availed themselves of the new opportuni- 
ties, to become followers of their Savior and to prepare themselves 
for the attainment of eternal life. There were at all times those who 
remained obstinate in sin and vice, who would not permit Christ, 
the Sun of Justice, to light up their souls with His truth and grace. 


(2) And precisely here it is where we must make an honest 
inquiry into our own condition of soul. Is there not still a great 
deal of spiritual darkness in our hearts? Are we not all more or less 
in need of another Advent, a period of preparation for the coming 
of Christ on Christmas and for His final appearance on judgment 
day? Holy Church, knowing our weak human nature, comes to our 
rescue by bidding us annually live through another Advent. Her 
maternal solicitude urges her to open up more widely than at or- 
dinary seasons of her year the treasury of graces which Christ has 
merited for us and entrusted to her keeping. It is her fervent desire 
that we approach during Advent to draw from this fountain the 
particular graces of the Christmas mystery, which will effect a 
change, a rebirth in our souls. And who of us will doubt that we 
need such graces if we are to live the life of Christ and thus pre- 
pare for His final coming in the hour of our death and again at 
the last Judgment? In order that this change, this rebirth may take 
place, it is needful that we prepare ourselves in a worthy manner. 
And this preparation begins today with the first Sunday of Advent. 


III 


The characteristic note that runs through all of Advent is 
the intense yearning of the Church for the Savior’s coming amongst 
us. This longing we shall also make our own. It is the best way 
of preparing for Christmas. The prayers and lessons of the Advent 
Masses shall be our guide. Remembering our manifold sins and 
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failings, let us associate ourselves with the celebrating priest in of- 
fering as often as possible during this season the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. We will rejoice with him when he stands at the foot of 
the altar uttering this prayer: “I will go in unto the altar of God. 
Unto God, who giveth joy to my youth.”” Thereupon we will 
humble ourselves before the great God and make our confession of 
sin, at the same time calling upon the blessed Mother of Christ, the 
angels and the saints, to pray for us to the Lord. This gives us con- 
fidence to join the priest saying in the Introit: ‘“To Thee have I 
lifted up my soul; in Thee, O my God, I put my trust, let me not 
be confounded.”’ Indeed, no one will be confounded who dili- 
gently prepares himself for the Advent of Christ. Once more the 
cry for mercy comes upon our lips in the Kyrie eleison: ‘Lord have 
mercy on us, Christ have mercy on us, Lord have mercy on us.”” In 
the prayer that follows we now dare petition for the coming of the 
Savior in our souls in these words: “Stir up, we beseech Thee, O 
Lord, Thy power and come.”” Why should he come? To redeem us 
from sin and the punishment of sin. 

In the Epistle St. Paul gives us an excellent lesson for Advent. 
His words are calculated to rouse us from spiritual lethargy and 
sin, and to make ourselves ready for the Lord. “Brethren,” he cries 
out, “know that it is now the hour for us to rise from sleep. For 
our salvation is near. The night is passed and the day is at hand. 
Let us therefore cast off the works of darkness (i. e., sin), and put 
on the armour of light (i. e., truth and good works).’’ He closes 
with the significant words: ‘“‘Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

In the Gospel our divine Savior Himself appears before us in 
power and glory as He will come on the day of Judgment. The 
description which St. Luke gives us of the happenings of that 
dreadful day are calculated to strike fear and fervor into our hearts. 
Should we then not employ the Advent season as a preparation for 
His coming in mercy on Christmas, lest we be found unfit for His 
eternal Kingdom on the day of His coming as our judge? 

To make sure of our being acceptable to the Lord we offer 
ourselves soul and body to Him at the Offertory. 

When Christ comes down upon the altar at the Consecration, 
let us profoundly adore Him and petition Him to increase our long- 
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THE TIME OF ADVENT 


ing for Him and to aid us in preparing for His coming on Christ- 
mas in grace and His final coming in justice, lest we be confounded 
on these days. If we desire to receive a fuller share in the blessings 
of the holy Sacrifice and, already during Advent, to become more 
intimately united with Christ, we must endeavor to receive holy 
Communion as devoutly and as often as possible, especially on 
Sundays of this holy season, as a pledge of a most fruitful Christ- 
mas Communion. This is also expressed in the Communion Prayer 
of today’s holy Mass: “May we receive Thy mercy, O Lord, in 
the midst of Thy temple; that we may with becoming honor pre- 
pare for the approaching solemnities of redemption.” 


IV 


What a source of great blessings for our weary souls the 
devout offering of holy Mass during Advent will be! It will make 
us realize as we have never realized before the wretchedness of sin 
and our need of the Savior. The stirring prayers of the just of the 
Old Testament will become our own prayers: ‘“‘Drop down dew, 
ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the Just One: let 
the earth be opened, and bud forth a Savior.’’ Our preparation for 
the Christmas mystery will then be the very best we have ever 
made. We shall be powerfully stimulated to lead a more recollected 
life, to avoid more carefully sin and the world’s allurements to 
sin, to pray with greater fervor and devotion, to perform acts of 
self-denial and mercy, to assist at the Advent services as often as 
possible, awaiting with holy joy and yearning the coming of the 
loving Savior in grace and peace. Amen. 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Function and advantages of annual cycle of feasts. 
II. Advent a preparation for the coming of Christ: 
(1) for the people of the Old Testament; 
(2) for ourselves. 
III. Following the Mass of the Sunday. 
IV. Blessings of such preparation. 
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SERMON MATERIAL FOR THE FOLLOWING SUNDAYS 
SECOND SUNDAY 


Jerusalem is called upon to make ready for the Lord 


“People of Sion, behold the Lord shall come to save the nations’ (Introit). 


I 


With the coming of Christ upon earth His Kingdom was to 
be inaugurated. It was to be a spiritual Kingdom, destined to lead 
all men of good will to the heavenly Kingdom. We know this 
Kingdom of Christ to be His Mystical Body, the Church. Christ 
through His Incarnation became the Head of this Mystical Body; 
all Christians throughout the centuries are His Members through 
Baptism. They become more perfect members, more intimately 
united to Christ through holy Communion and the other Sacra- 
ments. 

In the city of Sion or Jerusalem in the Holy Land, our Di- 
vine Savior had begun His work of redemption; there also He suf- 
fered and died for mankind. It is for this reason that the Church, 
by which Christ continues His work of redemption through the 
ages, is called the earthly Jerusalem. That portion of Christ’s King- 
dom which comprises the triumphant Church in heaven is termed 
the heavenly Jerusalem. The Kingdom of God is also within the 
soul of each devout Christian. For this reason each Christian is a 
city of God, a Jerusalem, a Sion. 

Now today and during this second week of Advent we are 
bidden to prepare for the coming of the Lord into Jerusalem, His 
Church, and to make ready our own soul for His coming in Christ- 
mas Communion. How shall we accomplish this task? 


II 


Again take the Mass of the Sunday as our guide. Having 
joined the priest at the foot of the altar and made a contrite con- 
fession of our sinfulness and spiritual misery we rejoicingly recite 
the words of the Introit: “People of Sion (i. e., all Christians, 
members of the Church), behold the Lord shall come to save the 
nations: and the Lord shall make the glory of His voice to be 
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THE TIME OF ADVENT 


heard, in the joy of your heart.”” Our soul shall at once react to 
this blessed promise through the prayer of the Church that fol- 
lows: “Stir up our hearts, O Lord, to prepare the ways of Thine 
only-begotten Son; that through His coming we may attain to 
serve Thee with purified minds.” Purity of mind and heart is the 
requisite for a fruitful celebration of Christmas. 

St. Paul again furnishes us the text of today’s Epistle. He 
reminds us of the need of charity and unity of mind and soul to- 
wards one another according to Christ Jesus, “that with one mind 
and with one mouth you may glorify God and the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’’ (a plea for the solidarity of the nations so 
much desired again in our own age of weakened Christianity). 
St. Paul then proclaims the coming Ruler of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles from the root of Jesse, the house of David, in whom all true 
joy and peace will be given us. 

In the Gospel our Savior Himself introduces His forerunner 
and herald, St. John the Baptist, as model for our Advent prepa- 
ration, citing the prophesy concerning him: ‘“‘Behold I will send 
My angel before Thy face, who shall prepare the way before 
Thee.” 

He then characterizes His Kingdom as one in which great 
miracles of grace are constantly to be wrought: ““The blind see, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them.” Yes, these miracles 
occur at all times in the Church. For is Christ not the great physi- 
cian of souls, who makes the spiritually blind to see the truth, who 
causes the lame, the spiritually tardy, to walk the way of the com- 
mandments, who cleanses the sinners from the leprosy of their 
sins, who preaches to all nations? 

Filled with the thought of the splendor of Christ’s Kingdom, 
the Church on earth, we are now ready to offer ourselves anew to 
the Lord at the Offertory, to be made an acceptable gift in Christ 
to the heavenly Father at Consecration, and to be united to the 
Savior in holy Communion. 

The message of joy is once more given out in the Communion 
Prayer: “‘Arise, O Jerusalem, and stand on high and behold the 
joy that cometh to thee from thy God.” 
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Thus enriched and fortified by God Himself we are ready 
“to despise earthly things and to love heavenly ones’ (Postcom- 
munion). The coming of Christ for the salvation of the whole 
world should widen our horizon and incite us to pray for unity 
among the nations of the earth and for the conversion of all those, 
in whom Christ, the Sun of Justice, is not yet risen, and who today 
still dwell in the shadow of death, that they also may know and 
serve the Savior and receive His heavenly gifts. (Apostolate of 
conversion of sinners and pagans, a part of Catholic Action pro- 
mulgated by our present Holy Father.) 


THIRD SUNDAY 
The Savior must be sought with humility of heart 


“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord’’ (Gospel). 


I 


As we are approaching the great feast of Christmas, the joy 
which had hitherto been subdued can no longer be kept back. To- 
day is Gaudete Sunday. Gaudete means “‘rejoice.’’ There are indeed 
very special reasons for this rejoicing on the part of the Christian. 
The powerful Kingdom which, as we heard last Sunday, Christ 
was to establish upon earth is already in our midst, nay more, we 
ourselves have the happiness to be members thereof. It is true, there 
are many blemishes, many sins and imperfections in many, per- 
haps the majority, of the members of the Church, Christ’s Mystical 
Body. Now as the feast of the Savior’s birth nears, countless souls 
the world over are being purified by penitence and adorned with 
virtues through good works performed in Christ and for Christ’s 
sake. Have we then not reason to rejoice over this purifying and 
sanctifying process that is going on everywhere in view of the ap- 
proaching Savior, the God of all holiness? May we not say that a 
re-birth of the Church in her members is being effected during Ad- 
vent? And if we also purify and sanctify our own souls, we have 
an additional reason for rejoicing. 

Of course, the main reason for our joy today lies in the fagt 
that the Savior is coming again into His church and into the souls 
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THE TIME OF ADVENT 


of millions of good Christians, there to consolidate by His special 
grace the work of redemption and to add further lustre and glory 
to His Kingdom. 


Even the color of the vestments today expresses joy: for rose- 
red may be used instead of the penitential color otherwise employed 
in Advent; flowers may also adorn the altar, and the use of the 
organ is permitted. 


II 


Holy Mass at once strikes the keynote of joy. The Introit be- 
gins with the stirring words taken from St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians: “Rejoice in the Lord always: again I say rejoice. Let 
your modesty be known to all men: for the Lord is nigh.”’ As hu- 
mility and heartfelt contrition are most important requisites for 
the coming of the Lord into our hearts, the thought that the Lord 
is nigh must prompt us to abase ourselves before the all-holy God 
and to cry with the priest at the altar: “Lord have mercy on us, 
Christ have mercy on us, Lord have mercy on us.”” The prayer of 
the Church that follows is a humble petition to God to enlighten 
the darkness of our minds by the grace of His visitation, 1. e., the 
special grace of the Christmas mystery. And will this light from 
above not aid us in realizing the miserable condition of our soul 
and thus induce us to prepare with true humility and penitence for 
the blessings of the coming feast? Real self-knowledge begets that 
humility of soul which is so dear to the Savior and which induces 
Him to bestow His choicest graces upon us (God resisteth the 
proud and giveth His grace to the humble). 

In the Epistle St. Paul comes to us as the herald of joy. The 
invitation of the Introit to rejoice in the Lord is repeated. The 
Apostle then adds: “‘Be nothing solicitous: but in everything, by 
prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let your petitions be 
made known to God”; in other words: If our prayers are addressed 
to God from a heart that is penetrated by deep humility, trust and 
gratitude, they are certain to be answered. (The prayers of the 
humble penetrate the clouds.) If we do this, so St. Paul assures 
us, ‘‘the peace of God which surpasseth all understanding will keep 
our hearts and minds in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
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Now the Gospel is read. St. John the Baptist, the herald of 
the Redeemer, announces the glad tidings that the Savior is already 
in our midst. And is He not truly in our midst? We only know 
Him not. And why do we not know Him? Because our spiritual 
vision is blurred, we lack true humility, self-knowledge, and it is 
only to the humble that the Lord reveals Himself. It is therefore 
but natural that St. John now proceeds to teach us the lesson of 
true humility. When asked by the messengers of the Jews, ‘““Who 
art thou?”’ he confessed: “‘I am not the Christ, nor the prophet 
Elias, nor any other of the prophets.’’ When asked again, ‘““What 
sayest thou of thyself?’’ he answered: “‘I am the voice of one cry- 
ing in the wilderness. Make straight the way of the Lord.”” And 
referring to Christ, he testified: ‘“There hath stood one in the midst 
of you, whom you know not. The same is He that shall come 
after me, who is preferred before me: the latchet of whose shoe I 
am not worthy to loose.’”” O blessed humility of him “who was 
great before the Lord’! Blessed shall we be if we sincerely pray 
and strive for genuine humility! 


III 


In this spirit of abasement and humble contrition, let us give 
ourselves over to God at the Offertory, adore His Majesty at the 
Consecration, and receive our Savior in holy Communion (Dom- 
ine, non sum dignus—). In the Prayer after holy Communion we 
implore the mercy of God, “‘that these Divine Mysteries, by aton- 
ing for our sins, may prepare us for the coming festival.’’ Amen. 


FOURTH SUNDAY (VIGIL OF CHRISTMAS) 
Joyful Expectation 


“This day you shall know that the Lord will come, and save us” (Introit). 


I 


Today is the fourth and last Sunday of Advent, and at the 
same time Vigil of Christmas. The eager longing of the Church 
and the Christian soul for the Savior became more and more in- 
sistent as the season of Advent progressed. Today it reaches its 
climax. If it were not for the vestments of penance and the fasting, 
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one might believe that the feast had already begun. The reason for 
this intense joy is given in the Introit: ‘““This day you shall know 
that the Lord will come and save you: and in the morning you 
shall see His glory.”’ After the cry for mercy and remission of sin 
(Kyrie), we ask of God “that we, who now joyfully receive 
Thine only-begotten Son as our Redeemer, may also, without fear, 
behold Him coming as our Judge.’’ The impending advent of the 
Lord as our benign Savior should not prevent us from looking 
forward to the day when the same Lord shall appear in His maj- 
esty and glory to judge the living and the dead. It is precisely for 
this reason that Christ became incarnate, that He might make us 
members of His Mystical Body, the Church, which is to lead us 
through life to a favorable judgment at its end. Hence the first 
coming of Christ into the world over nineteen hundred years ago 
and His annual coming at Christmas into His Kingdom on earth, 
the Church, and into our souls at the Christmas Communion, 
stand in close relation to His last coming at the end of time when 
He shall lead His elect into the heavenly Jerusalem. 

In this light we must complete our Advent preparation and 
expect the special grace of the Christmas Mystery tomorrow. 


II 


In the Epistle St. Paul solemnly proclaims Christ the Savior 
to be born, according to His human nature, of the Virgin Mary, 
and, according to His divine nature, to proceed from all eternity 
from His heavenly Father. The Gospel brings the gladsome tidings 
to ‘Joseph, son of David, that Mary his wife shall bring forth a 
Son, conceived of the Holy Ghost.” 

Through the sin of our first parents the gate of Paradise was 
locked against all posterity; no one could enter heaven. But now, 
in the fulness of time decreed by God, the Savior shall come and 
open this gate. This hopeful thought is expressed in the Offertory 
verse: ‘Lift up your gates, O ye princes: and be ye lifted up, O 
eternal gates, and the King of glory shall enter in.” 

At the Offertory we shall again offer ourselves wholly to God 
as an acceptable gift, and resolve also to bestow some alms to 
God's poor or for the promotion of missionary work among the 
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heathen, as a special gift to Christ on the day of His birth for the 
world’s salvation. 

At the Consecration and holy Communion we anticipate the 
coming of the Savior’s glory on the altar and in our soul. The 
prayer after Communion is a final supplication to the Lord, “‘that 
the celebration of the birth of Thine only-begotten Son may give 
us fresh life, whose heavenly mystery is our food and drink.” 
Here we ask for the special grace of the Christmas Mystery. May 
it be granted to all of us! May we spend this last day of Advent 
in the spirit of the Church as a true vigil, a final eager looking-out 
and watching for the Redeemer. 


III 


Let each one of us celebrate the birth of the Savior with a 
heart purified by a sincere confession and adorned with the virtues 
of humility, love of God and neighbor. Let us, therefore, humbly 
ask the Mother of God, the great model of Advent preparation, to 
obtain for us this spiritual readiness for the re-birth of her divine 
Son in our hearts tomorrow. Then we may be assured that the 
words of St. John in the last Gospel of holy Mass will be verified 
in us: “And of His fulness we have all received, and grace for 
grace.”” Amen. 

JOSEPH KREUTER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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THE SACRIFICE-OBLATION 


NE is always suspicious of any attempt to reduce all 

moral regulations to a single command, or to embody 

all the approaches to perfection in a single counsel. 

| Moral goodness is too intricate a thing to submit to 

many such simplifications. And if it is simplified to 

a single precept, as when our divine Lord constrained the entire 

law into the precept of love, it is still necessary to spend a good 

deal of time in developing the deep meaning of the command, 

pointing out its myriad implications, instructing in methods, ex- 
amples, approaches to its fulfillment. 

So it is with the simple remark of the Curé of Ars to the 
effect that one would be very good, “‘if he did only what he could 
offer to God.” 

The idea of self-oblation seems to be at the heart of Christian 
perfection, for in itself it implies in concrete existence the necessity 
of submission to the will of God, and that, certainly, is a most 
important piece of Christian action. For if a person offers himself 
to God, he offers those attributes, qualities, faculties which go to 
make up that which he is. And one cannot give up his will to God, 
and still keep it for himself, in the sense that he would still be 
self-willed, or that he would will in the direction of that which 
God forbids. And if one includes his daily actions in the offering 
to God, he will not perform such actions as would be an abomi- 
nation in God’s sight. 

Yet the concept of self-oblation is a most delicate thing. It 
concerns a man in the deepest recesses of his soul, it involves his 
hidden motives, which sometimes make a hideous thing out of an 
objectively good action, and conversely make the blackest crime 
something of small consequence in the sight of God. It is some- 
thing which may have an external manifestation truly, but which 
may never be known completely by any one on earth, except the 
actor and God, who discerns the secrets of hearts. Indeed, it might 
remain hidden even though the actor endeavor to unfold his heart, 
simply because he would be incapable of putting it into expres- 
sion. Of this the classic example is the speech Caponsacchi made. 
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Accordingly, the liturgy, which was fashioned by the Church 
out of the wisdom prompted by the Spirit of God, does not try 
to make of self-oblation an expression which is contrary to its 
nature. In the liturgy you will have to look carefully to find it ex- 
pressed obviously, although you will find numberless hints and 
indications; and, indeed, you will find that the genius of the 
entire marvelous thing is constantly to induce continued and re- 
peated oblation of self, helped, directed by, associated with that 
supreme act of self-oblation made once by our Lord and continued 
ever after in our midst in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Rut for expression, you will have to look in the Gallican 
prayers which took the place of the old Offertory procession, where 
it is stated explicitly in so many words. 

Perhaps the early Christians comprehended this fact, this 
blessing, this inscrutable privilege with such clarity that none of 
the:n thought of putting it into words, just as sometimes between 
two persons who love each other very much, neither of them will 
attempt to give expression to the affection in words which both 
would at once recognize as inadequate. 

With the delicacy and spiritual intimacy of the act of self- 
oblation concurring with the blatant vociferousness of our cen- 
tury, there is some danger that we might allow it to fall into 
forgetfulness. To that one must add the custom of the laity by 
which they assist at the Sacrifice-oblation (in which the action we 
speak of is of primal importance) by the saying of desultory 
prayers or in unrelated attempts at meditation, or in selfish peti- 
tionary anxiety. 

At the same time one must admit that every Catholic offers 
himself to God, submits his will to the governing will of God, 
and accepts unpleasantness. Indeed, would it not be quite impos- 
sible to be a Catholic without doing that? 

On the other hand, the infrequency of conscious self-oblation, 
or the comparative debility of that which the morning offering 
prompts, coupled with a hopelessly inadequate comprehension of 
the fact that the visible Sacrifice of the Mass is the sign and symbol 
of the invisible sacrifice of the Christian, frequently leaves a Catho- 
lic weak in a crisis. 
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THE SACRIFICE-OBLATION 


In every life there comes a crisis, such as that which came to 
a very good friend of mine recently. His wife died unexpectedly 
a week or so after their first baby was born. For two weeks I saw 
nothing of him. When he came around again, he was quite the 
same person, without grey hair or any hang-dog air of defeatism. 
Naturally I was curious to know how he sustained the shock and 
what means he had used to bring himself to accepting the bereave- 
ment as an act of Providence, so I suggested it must have been a 
rather difficult time of life for him. 

He explained something like this: ‘Well, for a few days 
things were very black, but I had it out with myself, and now I 
guess it is all right.” 

What happened in those few days would make literature if 
it could be put into words. But must it not have been a debate 
between submission to God’s will and the advantages of rebellion? 
If the advantages of rebellion had won, there would have gone out 
from under the shadow of the Cross a person who was once a 
Catholic. But, because the goodness of submission overcame, there 
went forth with the Cross a Catholic of such firm, deep, strong 
faith that nothing in the world, or under the world, could shake 
it, simply because nothing quite that terrible could ever happen 
again. 

What he accomplished in those black days was the oblation 
of himself to God, and it was truly an intense piece of labor. 

Now suppose that from early childhood this person of whom 
we speak had been taught the intimate act of self-oblation with 
Christ in the Mass so that it had become a thing of weekly occur- 
rence, which deepened in force of habit and profundity of impli- 
cation all during his life. When the dark day of trial came to him. 
would it not have been easier for him? Would he not have had it 
out with himself quickly, submitted, and made the affliction a 
potent source of true holiness? 

The thing is that such habit would induce an active eager 
acceptance of God’s will, rather than a passive hesitant acquiescence 
to the inevitable. 

However, for the most of us there is no question of a sudden 
trial which strikes terror into the heart. It is rather a question of 
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accepting with some show of decency the petty, fussy troubles of 
every day. Take the weather for instance. One might make that a 
constant occasion for submission to God’s will, and make of the 
submission a sacrificial offering. Yet the average Catholic, and I 
am one, goes with complaints dripping from his utterance. It rains, 
and one person raises the deuce about it while another neighbor 
rejoices. Whereas when it shines, his neighbor goes complaining 
while the first says nothing, now that he has got what he wants. 

The contention here put forth is that the Mass lived would 
provide a support in days of darkness and a gradual stimulus to 
perfection in the precise way intended by our Lord. 

One need not discuss how the entire life of Christ upon earth 
was lived in the shadow of that dark day upon the cross when 
even the sun of heaven was darkened. Everyone knows how the 
actions of Christ upon earth, the petty annoyances of shallow- 
minded enemies and friends, the distress of fasting, the imperti- 
nence of the devil, the blows of the whips, the agony of piercing 
nails, the consciousness of the suffering His suffering caused, that 
all this, and more than the mind of man could devise, was His 
Sacrifice. And it is the obvious duty of a Christian to involve his 
life in the life of Christ in the Sacrifice as well. 

Accordingly, we cannot too eagerly await the development, 
the multiplied expression, the patient teaching, the illustration of 
this duty by those who wish the liturgy ta be lived. 

PAUL BUSSARD 

St. Paul, Minn. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN EASTERN AND 
WESTERN LITURGIES 


T HAS been suggested to me that I should write a 
short paper on “‘the fundamental difference between 
the Eastern and the Western Liturgies’’ (1. e., forms 
of the Mass). Of course, one’s immediate reaction to 
that is the statement that there is no fundamental 

difference. All Liturgies used in the Church are essentially the true 

Sacrifice of the body and blood of Christ made present on the altar 

by the words of Consecration; the representation and renewal of 

the offering made on Calvary, wherein “‘the same Christ is present 
and immolated in a bloodless manner who once for all offered 

Himself in a bloody manner on the altar of the cross,’’ and where- 

by in an infinite degree we give supreme honor and glory to God 

and render Him thanks for His goodness. All Liturgies are identi- 
cal theologically, and they are fundamentally identical in form: 
that is to say, they all show a division into the “‘Mass of the Cate- 
chumens”’ and the “Mass of the Faithful,’’ and include a prepara- 
tion of the elements, readings from the Bible, an offering of the 
gifts to God, a prayer of thanksgiving during which the Consecra- 
tion takes place, a prayer of intercession, a breaking and mingling 
of the Host, and the Communion of celebrant and people. And 

they may be divided into the identical parts symbolically, e.g., 

supplication (obsecratio), prayer (oratio), thanksgiving (grati- 

arum actio). 

Nevertheless, it is perfectly true that there are differences be- 
tween the Mass of the West and the Eucharistic Liturgies of the 
East that go deeper than accidental differences of language, of 
forms of words, of actions, of music, of ceremonial dress.’ But, 
like many deeper things, they are more easily “‘felt’’ (I do not 
mean merely by a comparison of resulting emotions; the mind, 
too, can “‘feel’’) than understood and expressed in words. The 
deep difference has recently been illustrated thus by Dr. Andrew 
de Ivanka: ‘“Whoever has had occasion to assist at an Eastern 





1To say nothing of such merely liturgiological considerations as “where- 


Rae Ge great intercession comes,” diaconal litanies, and the prayers for the 
thful, 
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Liturgy, even if only in the little church of some Ruthenian coun- 
try parish, and has been struck by the intimate participation and 
inspired collaboration of even the most simple peasants in the 
wonders of the Liturgy, that perfect ensemble of teaching, prayer, 
and sacred action, he alone is able to estimate the treasury of doc- 
trine, lived faith, and encouragement to piety of which Catholics 
in the West are deprived.’” “‘Intimate participation” and “‘inspired 
collaboration’ in the teaching, prayer, and sacred action of the 
Liturgy: these words hardly describe the relation between Western 
Catholics and the Mass, even where the Liturgical Revival is 
strongest or where Liturgical worship has never entirely lost its 
hold. It looks almost as though the ground should be changed, 
and that comparison ought not to be made between the Liturgies 
themselves but between the people who use them. Of course, it is 
not nearly so clear-cut as that. It is undoubtedly true that the 
disposition and temperament of peoples have profoundly affected 
the spirit and form of their Liturgies. We commonly take it for 
granted that lay people do not in any degree influence such mat- 
ters. It is a mistake. Their influence is not expressed corporately or 
juridicially, that is all. The Holy Spirit of God, concentrated in 
the bishops of His Church, is also diffused among all her members; 
and that Spirit is not gainsaid or without effect merely because we 
are unconscious or forgetful of it. The definition of the conception 
of our Lady free from the state of original sin was not the work 
of a body of theologians; it was the expression by proper authority 
of what the whole Church knew by faith to be true. Just so in 
our forms of corporate worship. The needs and natures of the 
people at large, clergy and laity, help to mould them, even within 
the limits of the same technical “‘rite.’’ Nobody present at a Rus- 
sian Liturgy could suppose he was in a Greek church, or would 
mistake a Maronite for a Roman Mass (though their vestments 
and church appointments are both alike); nay, one assisting at 
Mass in Brittany or Calabria could be pardoned did he not rec- 
ognize the same act and form of worship he had seen in a Catholic 
Church in an English suburb. There are, of course, exceptional 


2 And yet, I am told, there are Latin Catholics in the U. 8. A., who look 
down on, even despise, the Ruthenians (i.e., Ukrainians and others) in their midst. 
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individuals for whom one form of Mass is as good as another or 
who ‘“‘make contact’’ better outside their native rite. Some Orien- 
tals, without external necessity and for purely spiritual reasons, 
frequent Latin churches, while I know an English Catholic, and 
another, a Frenchman, who cannot without constant and strong 
effort of will worship during a Latin Mass but are quite ‘‘at home”’ 
at a Byzantine Liturgy; both have certain traits of character more 
common among Orientals than among Westerners. Such exceptions 
serve to emphasize the part of temperament in determining liturgy. 
On the other hand, the reverse process also takes place; liturgy in- 
fluences people, and thus there is produced a continual action, in- 
teraction, and tension: and without tension there is no life, only 
existence. 

An Eastern characteristic which must serve greatly to con- 
serve the active participation of the congregation is that “Solemn 
Mass”’ is not only the normal but is also the usual way of cele- 
bration.” We all know-——or we ought to know—that also among 
us Westerns Solemn Mass is the norm; the rubrics of the Ordinary 
of the Mass always have a solemn celebration in view, and it is 
only by reference to Solemn Mass that the details of the shortened 
and simplifled Low Mass can be understood. Solemn Mass without 
a congregation loses half its significance; it makes no difference to 
a Low Mass whether there be a congregation or not. And yet, 
even on Sundays and feasts, Mass to a Latin generally means Low 
Mass; moreover—what seems to me a very grave state of things— 
one who wishes to assist at a Solemn or sung Mass very often 
cannot do so for lack of such a celebration. ““The hungry sheep 
look up,’’ and are invited to assist at a Low Mass—perhaps from 
the bottom end of a large church, where the celebrant is inaudible 
and barely to be discerned against an unchaste reredos of colored 
marbles. It is true that the good Catholic knows how to cope with 
such trying circumstances; but is he then partaking in public 
worship like a Catholic so much as like a Quaker? Such a contra- 


2 Among non-Catholic Orientals “Low Mass” simply does not exist and 
priests generally celebrate only on Sundays and certain feasts; if there is more 
than one priest they often all celebrate together at one altar (concelebrativn). 
Catholic Orientals have forms of “Low Mass” for week days, but on Sundays and 
holidays the Liturgy is always Missa Cantata or Missa Solemnis (for which a 
deacon is required); they also concelebrate in big churches. 
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diction is unknown in the East. Here is not the place to discuss 
the influences, not all of them purely spiritual, which led during 
the early Middle Ages to the institution of Low Mass in the West.* 
But a demand on the part of the laity for a shorter, less ceremonial 
service was not one of those influences. People love, and rightly 
love, music and incense and the decently ordered doing of things 
in semi-dramatic form.* And yet today many, perhaps most, West- 
ern Catholics openly avow that they prefer Low Mass, that they 
are bewildered, distracted, and cannot pray at a Solemn Mass. 
Upon which a true but inadequate comment is, ‘So much the 
worse for them.” 

A general characteristic of Eastern Liturgies is that they are 
in several respects more ‘‘primitive’’ in observance than the Roman 
Mass. Unfortunately there is in the West a popular suspicion of 
what is, or claims to be, primitive, since the most devastating of 
heresies claimed to justify itself by an appeal to an alleged primi- 
tive Christianity founded on an uncontrolled interpretation of the 
Bible. To this must now be added a sort of chronic youth-move- 
ment; if I may be allowed to use a homely and vulgar, but ex- 
pressive English idiom, we are inordinately indisposed to be taught 
by our grandmothers how to suck eggs, and are consequently more 
than ever suspicious of primitive practice. We err. If for no other 
reason, because the Church of the fourth century was: sixteen 
hundred years nearer that we are to the living tradition of Christ 
on earth and His apostles, and during that period there has been 
time for developments that are less good as well as for those that 
are more good. We Catholics hoot with derision when we are ac- 
cused of “‘medizvalism.’’ Very well, if the hooting is good-tem- 
pered; but we should bear in mind that some of the things that 


1A non-Christian philosopher, Count Keyserling, who has observed religious 
life extensively throughout the world, writes in 1925: “The Catholic Church lays 
less stress upon the help we are to find in ritual.” His context shows that what 
he means by this is that, ‘The life and worship of Catholics are less conditioned 
by their Church’s public and official liturgy.” Is this true, in spite of the Liturgi- 
cal Movement? He goes on, “Ever since the eighteenth century Catholicism in 
Europe does not achieve what, theoretically, it could and should achieve .. .” 
Cause and effect. 


* The ne ge ritual and titles of those profane societies which, not 
unknown in England, are, I believe, a positive disease in U. S. A., witness to the 
hankering of men for those things they have lost since Catholic liturgy has ceased 
to be regularly and properly presented and to reign supreme in their hearts, and 
since “democratic” institutions have frowned puritanically on d t cer ial 
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EASTERN AND WESTERN LITURGIES 


Protestants find most difficult in Catholic practice are products of 
the early, or even the later, Middle Ages, or at any rate were not 
known in the early Church. Such, for example, is the celebration 
of the Mass in an unknown tongue and a mostly inaudible voice, 
in both of which matters Eastern custom differs from Western. 
The Church of Constantinople, which has always encouraged, 
perhaps sometimes forced, the use of the Byzantine rite in other 
churches, has nevertheless not insisted on uniformity of language. 
We therefore find that Catholic Byzantines today use, among other 
liturgical languages, Roumanian, Arabic, and (quite recently) 
Magyar, which are the ordinary tongues of the people concerned; 
the Greeks, Russians, Ruthenians, Yugoslavs, and Bulgarians un- 
derstand their liturgical languages rather less, I suppose, than we 
understand the English of Chaucer.* Other Eastern Liturgies are 
all celebrated in languages not understood by all the people; but 
in most of them there is a tendency towards infiltration of their 
own tongue, and the Catholic Copts have their Divine Office of- 
ficially in their vernacular (Arabic). Now, whatever may have 
been the case with Latin in the past, there can hardly be a doubt 
that at present, when people have lost the art and savour of liturgi- 
cal worship, celebration in a dead language is a grave obstacle to 
recovering it; put the other way round, a vernacular Liturgy is a 
great encouragement to taking part in it, or to preserving active 
Participation in it.” 

There is a similar contrast with regard to saying a large part 
of the Mass, particularly the Canon, in an inaudible voice. In the 
East the celebrant’s voice can be heard by all throughout the 


1 Non-Catholic Byzantines (i.e., the dissident Orthodox) use many other 
vernacular languages, e.g., Ukrainian, Esthonian, Albanian, Finnish, Japanese, 
Chinese, and French and English in isolated churches. If these people came into 
union with the Holy See they would keep their rite in the language to which they 
were accustomed. 


21 I am not putting forward a plea for vernacular Liturgies in the West, for 
many things have to be taken into consideration; their possibility was seriously 
discussed, I believe, at a liturgical congress in Belgium not long ago. It is my 
own opinion that, unless and until the use of the vernacular is officially provided 
for, parochial liturgical services, e.g., Vespers, Compline, should be sung in Latin 
or not at all. The shocking quality of the English used in popular devotions at 
present (some of these prayers, etc., are hardly more intelligible to the simple 
than Latin itself) is only one of my reasons. I know of a church where permission 
was given to use on Sunday evenings a service in English all of whose parts were 
liturgical: a hybrid compilation which closely resembled the Evening Office of 
the Anglican Church, with none of that service’s virtues. It was not a happy 
experiment. 
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church, except, of course, that when the choir or the deacon are 
chanting he speaks in a low voice. At the ‘‘Low Masses’’ of Catho- 
lic Orientals all is likewise recited aloud, really aloud, except in 
certain rites in which admiration for Roman prestige has led to an 
unreasoning and unnecessary adoption of Roman customs.’ The 
value of an audible Liturgy in preserving and encouraging the 
liturgical spirit (and Missa Cantata and Missa Solemnis are nec- 
essarily and always audible to a large extent) is obvious; and no 
less obvious is the discouragement to a convert or one not in the 
habit of “praying the Mass’’ to find that he can rarely, if ever, 
hear what the celebrant at a Low Mass is saying. It seems to me 
that, even if one does not understand Latin, nothing is more cal- 
culated to encourage particularized private devotion, as opposed to 
conscious participation in public worship, than being unable to 
hear, either on account of the size of the church, or because hymns 
or other devotions are being sung or said aloud by the people, or 
because of the carelessness of the celebrant, those parts of Low Mass 
which the Church herself directs shall be said in a clear, distinct, 
solemn voice, neither too quickly nor too slowly.’ 

These three characteristics of Eastern Liturgies, solemn cele- 
bration, a usually more or less understood language, and audi- 
bility of voice, cannot be called fundamental differences between 
Eastern and Western Liturgies, but they are very important from 
the practical point of view of the people’s worship.’ I could name 
others, which go deeper, for example, the to me colossally impres- 
sive ‘‘spirit’’ of the Eastern Liturgies; but there my impressions 
may be subjective, and worthless to those who do not experience 

1 There is nothing intrinsically sacred about an inaudible Canon of the Mass. 
It originated in a desire to save time! 

2 See an excellent article by Dr. McMurtrie in Orate Fratres, VI, 7, p. 320. 
A Byzantine Catholic, who by force of circumstances has to attend the services 
of the Latin rite in a large London church, has told me how bitterly shocked he 
was at the disregard of these directions, especially the one about “‘not too fast,’’ 
in public Low Masses. 

% Orientals conserve the Christian tradition of standing at public prayer; 
generally speaking, they have no or few seats in their churches. Besides being 
proper, this helps to fix the attention and discourages browsing about in books 
of devotion or dozing with one’s head in one’s hands, At sung and Solemn Mass 
we lay people ought always to stand at the Collects, Gospel, Creed, Preface, Lord’s 
Prayer, Postcommunion and last Gospel. No one in reasonable health can plead 
fatigue: even in religion we Westerners sacrifice too much to comfort and con- 
venience. Eastern Liturgies are much longer than ours. At a Byzantine Liturgy 
in the Cathedral of Westminster some years ago a large congregation stood 


throughout—the Cardinal Archbishop at his thone setting the example; it lasted 
an hour and a half. 
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EASTERN AND WESTERN LITURGIES 


them, while the points selected are of interest to readers of this 
Review as bearing on the revival and the conservation of liturgical 
worship as such. Now if it be true that the above three characteris- 
tics have greatly helped to confirm and keep Orientals in their 
attachment to their Liturgies, it does not follow that Low Masses 
in a dead language and an inaudible voice have helped seriously 
towards the degeneration of popular public worship in the West. 
That degeneration, whereby public worship has become too often 
simply the discharge of a legal obligation, is fundamentally due to 
“individualist over-valuation of private devotion and expressions 
of individual piety, as opposed to parochial liturgical life in all its 
forms’’ (Ivanka). But it seems to me undeniable that, in this 
work of restoring liturgical life to people who—let us face the 
facts—don’'t want it (however much they may unconsciously need 
it), we should be greatly helped were Mass usually sung, perhaps 
in the vernacular, and with fewer inaudibilities, especially at Low 
Mass. But these things do not belong to our rite, whose magnifi- 
cence and venerability make it a thing not to be lightly changed." 
If some day the Roman Church sees fit to modify it, she will do so. 
In the meantime we work with the tools at our command—and 
what glorious tools they are: sung Mass and Solemn Mass,’ the 
Daily Offices and rites for administration of the sacraments, the 
chant and the language of the Roman Church, in all their fulness, 
without the least unauthorized subtraction, addition, or alteration. 
Nothing less will serve. 
DONALD ATTWATER 


Tal-y-bont, North Wales 


1 But I can see no reason why every child in Catholic schools of all grades 
should not be taught the rudiments and phrases af Mass-Latin. It would do them 
far more good, from every point of view, than learning sloppy hymns. 

2 The dialogue Mass is very good, but to have any real effect on the religious 
life of the people it would have to become accepted everywhere as an “ordinary 
thing’”—and that would be nearly, if not quite, as arduous a task as restoring 
Missa Cantata. 
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CHURCH COMPOSITIONS WITHOUT LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


III. DEPARTURE FROM ECCLESIASTICAL TONALITY 


ITURGICAL chant recognizes only the diatonic sys- 
tem with its rich and powerful variety of eight 
modes; it excludes all other scale formations, but es- 
pecially the chromatic. The Greeks, although they 
admitted and used the chromatic scale, ever regarded 

it as secular, sentimental, and sensuous. Aristoxenus calls it “‘ef- 
feminate and whining.’’ It was employed in the Bacchanalian 
chorus, never in tragedy or in the nobler efforts of lyric composi- 
tion. The Tragic chorus never used any scale but the simple, 
natural diatonic. No wonder, then, that the temple chants of the 
Jews and the liturgical songs of the early Christians excluded ev- 
ery other system except the diatonic. Throughout all the vicissi- 
tudes of Christian song, from the feeble dawn of harmony in Huc- 
bald’s Organum, or Guido’s Diaphony, on to the full development 
and perfection of counter-point in the masters of the polyphonic 
period, the diatonic scale was eminently characteristic of Church 
music. In all their compositions for the Church these great masters 
held fast to it. Not that they were unacquainted with or unskilled 
in the chromatic scale, for their secular compositions bear witness to 
the contrary. Thus Cyprian de Rore, Orlando di Lasso, and Pal- 
estrina himself, have furnished abundant proof of their ability in 
the chromatic scale. But in their writing for liturgy you will search 
for it in vain. : 

Other musicians came; they began to complain of this rigid, 
unwritten law; they held that the composer should be left free to 
employ judiciously all the resources of the realm of sound in order 
to enhance the beauty and increase the effect of his music. Canon G. 
Jacob of Regensburg makes answer to this complaint by saying 
“that the altar does not stand in need of stage effects.’” An emi- 
nent writer, Vischer, who views the question from a standpoint 
totally different from ours, says in his Aesthetics of Music that 
“‘the chromatic scale effaces the characteristic intervals, and can 
only, therefore, occupy a subordinate position.’’ And again, “‘All 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


chords, beyond the major and minor triad .-. . especially those 
constructed from tones foreign to the scale, have something un- 
usual, sensational, a crowding-in-upon-you about them, half 
clouded and half sensuous.”’ It is clear to all that the best masters 
of the classic period kept far away from the chromatic, and all who 
wish to sing in unison with the song of the Church, must study 
to write Church music as they did, in the diatonic scale. 

Modern writers scarcely recognize this principle. From the 
ballad sentimentality that pervades most, if not all, sacred com- 
positions for solo voices, to the motets in parts that bristle with 
dissonances, all modern writing for the Church evidences a strong 
partiality for startling chromatic effects. Chromatic music is valu- 
able enough as a decoration, but can never serve for the substance 
of that which is to stand the wear and tear of everyday use. 

The tonality of Liturgical chant ts not confined to a single 
scale. One of the great secrets of its power and one of the great 
sources of its beauty is the variety of its modes. Modern music can 
show but two modes, the major and the minor; in plainchant 
there are no less than eight modes which essentially differ from each 
other. There are eight different methods of constructing the diatonic 
scale; while the intervals of the scale remain unaltered, their dif- 
ferent relations within the compass of the octave give so many es- 
sentially different scales, which may be chosen at will to express 
the different sentiments of the text, or to correspond to the emo- 
tions that it is desirable its musical treatment should excite. 

Freiherr Albert von Thimus, in his splendid work, Die 
harmonikale Symbolik des Altertums (Symbolism of Ancient 
Tone Relations), has established one result of his philosophical 
inquiries which is of greatest importance for Church music, namely, 
the identity of the peculiar tones or modes of Gregorian chant with 
those of the early civilized races. The modes of liturgical chant, he 
shows, are the same as those which the descendants of Sem pre- 
served, as handed down from remote antiquity. They are the same 
as those which David employed in the temple and which remained 
unchanged and in almost constant use down to the time of our 
Lord. They are the same to which the old Pythagorean school of 
Greece wedded its peculiar tenets, inferences from the remnants of 
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the more ancient revelation, and which their oldest music adopted 
in practice. This is a result which vindicates for the Church a gen- 
uine musical treasure, and establishes for the chant and for its 
modes the claim to be the oldest, most purely traditional, and most 
sacred music of the world. Justly, therefore, may we insist on the 
necessity of Church composers bearing this fact in mind. ‘‘On the 
one hand,”’ as Canon Proske expresses it, ‘‘they will develop the 
freedom of harmonic art, and on the other, they will not sacrifice 
to fancy the regulator of the musical system.” 

When in the fourteenth century some composers of the 
Church music began to abound in their own sense, and wander 
away from the traditional highway, Pope John XXII (1316- 
1334) condemned them, because, forsooth, “‘they despise the fun- 
damental forms of the Antiphonary and Gradual; from ignorance 
they mix up the modes, and know not on what foundation they 
are building’’ (Decree: Docta Sanctorum). 

Some will ask: Are we no longer to compose in the modern 
major mode? We do not say this, because even the modern major 
mode is identical, as far as succession of intervals is concerned, with 
the sixth mode of the Gregorian system. We do not demand its 
exclusion, but ask: Why give it the preference to the exclusion of 
all others? Dr. William Pole writes in his Philosophy of Music 
(London, 1879): “It is doubtful whether the imperative adop- 
tion of modern tonality is an unmixed good, for it cages us in a 
somewhat narrow circle. Even the minor mode we do not give its 
full scope, for in some respects it is altered to assimilate it to the 
major. Many writers have advocated more variety in our tonal 
arrangements.” 

Moritz Hauptmann (d. 1868), one of the most distinguished 
theorists, says on this subject in his letter to Hauser: “‘Many of 
the choruses in Israel in Egypt (by Handel) acquire an entirely 
peculiar coloring through the old modes in which they are more 
or less strictly written. We have already discussed how often, in 
modern music, the boasted richness of harmony is confined to the 
poverty of two chords—the tonic and the dominant—which, not- 
withstanding all modulation into far-remote keys, only reappeared 
transposed; whereas Bach, while remaining in one key, can find 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


material enough to develop the richest variety by using not only 
these two, but all harmonies that lie in the scale. Something simi- 
lar appears to me to exist in the distinction between our modern 
major and minor and the old modes; the former lead to mere trans- 
positions of one and the same series of notes, whereas the latter 
are, by the difference in the steps of their scales, entirely distinct 
from each other, and have each, consequently, a decidedly marked 
character. Handel has taken advantage of this—the chorus No. 11 
being entirely Phrygian, No. 21 being mostly Dorian, so far as 
the treatment of the scale is concerned. This sort of a thing ought 
not to be thrown aside as useless lumber; it might do good service 
in opposition to the insipid sentimentality of modern taste; it 
tends to enforce strength and power.” 

“The liturgy is the noblest art work of the Holy Ghost abid- 
ing in God’s Church. A style of music which will not thoroughly 
identify itself with this work, in so far as by a foreign tonality it 
sets itself up in contradiction to the chant of the liturgy, can never 
possibly be Church music’’ (Canon G. Jacob). 

Therefore, the fundamental principles of all Church music 
are: similar treatment of the text; subordination of melody; and 


similar tonality with the chant of the Church herself. These points 


are essential. Whether instruments may be used, or to what ex- 
tent, is a secondary question. Whether a mass should be written 
in the style of the thirteenth century, or in that of Papae Marcelli, 
or in the style of Alegri, is again of minor importance. Whether 
a composition should be stricter or less strict, artistic or plain, easy 
or difficult, agreeable or less so, is again beside our question. What 
is essential in real Church music is, that it be possible to identfy it 
with Liturgical Chant, by its treatment of the text, by its form of 
melody, and by its tonality, and that when sung in conjunction 
with plainchant it shall be of one piece with it. ‘‘Non debet dif- 
formare cantum planum—It must not be different in form from 
plainchant.”’ 
Apropos: 

1. If any reader of ORATE FRATRES has on hand a complete 
set of John Singenberger’s monthly magazine Cecilia, he will find 
that the untiring editor for three years (1882-1885) published in 
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addition to Cecilia another monthly, devoted to the reform of 
Church music, under the title Echo. We suggest that the reader 
make a real study of a series of articles that appeared in the Echo, 
under the caption ‘Decline and Fall of Church Music.’’ In our 
three articles on the foundation of Church music we have freely 
drawn from that series. It is brimful of first-class information. 

2. The term “diatonic” has bothered many a musician. To 
get at least a vague idea, we suggest a simple trick. Cover up with 
a piece of paper or cloth the black keys on the piano that lie be- 
tween ‘‘A”’ below the treble clef and one-lined “‘A’’ above the 
same. These two octaves of white keys represent the entire tone- 
material used in Gregorian chant. Out of this material the eight 
modes are carved: four plagal modes, beginning respectively on 
A, B. C. D, and four authentic modes, beginning respectively on 
D, E, F, G. Even though the last plagal overlaps with the first 
authentic it completely differs from it on account of the tonal re- 
lations. (For further information we refer to Lesson lx, Catechism 
of Gregorian Chant, by Gregory Huegle, O.S.B.) 

3. When the new Church music had abandoned the ancient 
modes, melody came to grief: she was no longer allowed to strike 
out for a path of her own; she had to follow in the narrow path- 
way dictated by harmony. All that was left under the new régime 
were the major and minor triads with their conventional steps. A 
number of chromatics were called in to create a sensation and to 
disguise poverty. 

4. The modern major and minor scales serve secular purposes 
in fairly good stead, but in matters of Church music they lack 
depth as well as elevation. The major is apt to become gay to merri- 
ment; the minor, sad to melancholy. Musicians of renown testify 
that, when on Sundays they hear the ancient chant in church, they 
find themselves transported into a pure, invigorating atmosphere. 

5. It is about time that Catholic Church musicians look more 
deeply into the nature of the Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
masses. There has been not only a glorification, but a veritable 
deification, of these music heroes. But the time has come when oth- 
er standards must be applied. Great as these men are in their proper 
domain, they fall short when measured by liturgical standards. The 
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FAULTY CHURCH COMPOSITIONS 


great Dr. Franz Witt confesses that he had been an enthusiastic 
lover of these composers, but, when he understood that their com- 
positions are not in accord with the dictates of sacred liturgy, he 
rejected them as unfit for church use. 

6. Bishop Martin Marty, O.S.B., in 1891 wrote the preface 
to John Singenberger’s Guide in Catholic Church Music, published 
by order of the Provincial Council of Milwaukee. ‘“‘Not a few may 
wonder,”’ he says, ‘““‘why the compositions of the great masters, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Rossini, etc., are omitted. First, be- 
cause these, like so many others of minor note, disregarded the 
rules of the Church, and secondly, because these composers pri- 
marily and sometimes exclusively intended the display of their 
talent and the musical enjoyment of the audience.” 

7. Dr. Hugo Rieman, speaking of Mozart’s masses, says: 
“Even in his best masses he is at times thoughtless beyond meas- 
ure.” Felix Mendelssohn considered those same masses “‘unworthy 
and detestable.’’ Alban Stolz says: ‘“‘A more pious generation and 
a more deeply religious people will certainly not be edified by 
Mozart’s church compositions.” 

There is no need of fussing over names. These men had 
fallen upon the evil days of rationalism and pantheism, of court 
etiquette and boisterous display in church, of liberalism and self- 
aggrandizement. Even high ecclesiastics were blinded and carried 
away by the unchurchly atmosphere. Holy Church has rallied; she 
deplores the low estate of that period; with usual authority she 
points in the twentieth century to the sublime character of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. She absolutely insists that compositions for 
church use must be in keeping with her liturgical chant: (1) in 
regard to the treatment of the sacred text; (2) in the formation of 
melody; (3) in the retaining of the ecclesiastical tonality. 


GREGORY HUEGLE, O.S.B. 
Conception Abbey, Missouri 












FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE PARISH, THE SETTING OF THE LITURGICAL LIFE 


Translated from Priére Liturgique et Vie Chrétienne: Courses and Conferences 
of Liturgical Weeks, Tome X.) 

N the following paper I intend to treat the subject es- 

pecially from the practical viewpoint, the viewpoint 

of primary importance to a priest called by duty to 

the ever new occupations of the parochial ministry. 

Perhaps it is not useless to recall in a few words, 
as a kind of foreword, the historical origin of our parishes. 

The parish, as we understand it or see it function around us, 
does not appear at the beginning of the ecclesiastical organization; 
it comes only later as a necessary consequence of expansion, of the 
evangelization of towns and villages removed from the centers of 
activity. 

For a long time the bishop remained the only leader of the 
Christian community organized in each city or important center. 
When he employed the ministry of the priests that constituted his 
presbyterium, these latter exercised their office only under his strict 
supervision and in his name. 

We understand that it could and would be thus in the be- 
ginnings of the evangelization of our regions and at the dawn of 
ecclesiastical organization, but it could not last. With the advance 
of the conquest realized by the pioneers of the Gospel, an organiza- 
tion had to be developed which was adapted to the spiritual in- 
terests of the new Christians and which, on the other hand, safe- 
guarded the authority of the bishop, the leader of Christian life 
in the Church. Out of this double consideration grew the parish. 

The historical origin of parishes differs in episcopal cities 
{urban parishes) and in the country. 

1. In the episcopal cities there appeared in the fourth cen- 
tury, besides the cathedral church, other churches called tituli; 
they were subordinate churches, in no way independent or parochi- 
al; the cathedral church directed by the archpriest in the name of 
the bishop remained the only parochial church of the city. Only in 
the eleventh century the “rule’’ of dividing the episcopal city into 
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THE PARISH AND LITURGICAL LIFE 


several distinct parishes was slowly introduced. This practice 
spread, but was not yet universally in use at the time of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, which found it necessary to make it obligatory. 

It would be easy to trace in the actual usages of the parochial 
life in our episcopal cities some remnants of the superiority of the 
mother church, the cathedral, over the other churches. 

2. In the country, that is, in the villages away from the prin- 
cipal religious center, where Christianity took root later, we must 
wait till the fifth and sixth centuries to find, together with the 
ecclesiastical benefices, the formation of the first parishes compris- 
ing a large territory. They formed the first groupings of the faith- 
ful of the same territory under the government of one or several 
priests who exercised the functions of the pastoral ministry (curam 
animarum) in virtue of a delegation from their bishop (ex officio). 

This institution developed rapidly and spread more and more 
during the Middle Ages. It was much favored by the ideas of the 
time which tended toward a manifold distribution of the territory 
in hierarchical order. It can be said that the Middle Ages are the 
Golden Age of parochial organization. 

It is the period in which the ecclesiastical law stresses the 
spirit of union that must reign among the members of the same 
family: it was obligatory to assist at Mass in one’s parochial church 
in order to fulfill the Sunday commandment, to receive Com- 
munion in one’s parish church to fulfill one’s Easter duty. 

That lasted till the sixteenth century. Then, under the influ- 
ence of diverse causes, especially the disputes between the secular 
and the regular clergy, whoes power was growing, a relaxation of 
the ecclesiastical discipline with regard to the parish set in. 

We know what long ago, but especially since the publication 
of the new code, has become of the two obligations mentioned 
above that had to be fulfilled in the parish church and of certain 
privileges that had formerly been granted to the parochial churches. 

Nevertheless, we intend to show that underneath these modi- 
fications of the code the Church preserves the same spirit as of old. 
Therefore we should like to set forth at the beginning of this study 
the following important principle: in spite of the transformations 
which the idea of the parish underwent in the course of centuries, 
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it still remains the normal organism created by the Church to de- 
velop, in the Mystical Body of Christ, the collective life and per- 
fect union which makes up its strength; it is a setting wonderfully 
adapted to the liturgical life and an intense cell of supernatural 
activity for the faithful. 

Before presenting considerations in proof of this thesis, we 
venture a remark. To those who are tempted to worry about the 
“‘relaxation”’ of the ecclesiastical laws with regard to the parochial 
discipline, we answer: The parish is an ecclesiastical institution; 
the Church has organized it to provide for the spiritual needs and 
the sanctification of its members. Hence, it must not display a char- 
acter of inflexible stiffness which would hinder any transformation, 
every adaptation. On the contrary: being a human institution, full 
of wisdom, indeed, but human nevertheless, it must adapt itself 
to the diverse circumstances of time and place, else, at a given 
moment, it will cease to be useful. 

Now, it is evident that the conditions of modern life are 
profoundly different from those of the epoch when the parish was 
created. From this to the conclusion that practically the parish 
does not exist anymore, or that it does not respond to our needs, 
lies a distance which no reflective mind would dare traverse. 

There are activities attributed to the parish in particular 
(and which doubtlessly will never be taken from it) that would 
suffice to justify its mission even if the following consideration did 
not exist: the parish alone is by right qualified to perform the vital 
and important acts of the supernatural life of the faithful—Bap- 
tism, Marriage, burial. Never, I think, will religious orders or as- 
sociations with special purposes have baptismal or funeral churches 
or chapels—save in exceptional cases and with the permission of 
the ordinary. 

After these preliminaries I come to the exposition of the pro- 
posed thesis. 

All religion can be reduced to a double rythm, a double move- 
ment: one from men to God, the other from God to men. Men 
render homage to God; God distributes His favors and graces. 

Now, in the Catholic religion this double movement operates 
less through the individuals taken separately than through the 
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THE PARISH AND LITURGICAL LIFE 


intermediary of a collective organism, the Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. The Church is appointed to give to its members 
all the benefits of the redemption; it does so through its public and 
offiical cult, or the liturgy. 

““God,’’ says Dom Capelle, ‘‘could have instructed men and 
applied to them the merits of Christ by the purely interior ac- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. He did not want that. Jesus instituted 
a visible organization—the Catholic monarchy—bound to con- 
tinue His work. Who hears you, hears Me, He told His apostles 
Throughout the world the pastors represent their bishops and the 
Pope. If that is true for everything connected with Catholic action, 
it is all the more so for the directly supernatural work which es- 
tablishes our relations with God through prayer, and the relation 
of God to souls through the means of salvation. All that refers to 
the supernatural welfare of souls must be given them by the 
Church.” 

The true spirit of the religion of Christ in the work of sanc- 
tification cannot be rendered better: it is entirely opposed to in- 
dividualism or the “‘each one for himself’’ philosophy; it is defi- 
nitely social and common. 

We want to show now that in fact the parish is, for the large 
majority of the Christians, the best suited cell of spiritual and 
liturgical life, that the regular and continued participation in its 
liturgical activity forms the easiest means of sanctification, and 
that thus the parish is the ecclesiastical institution most adapted to 
the ideal of collective sanctification we have referred to. 

To prove this thesis, a large number of authors point out, 
one by one, all the advantages that characterize the parochial life. 
I find it preferable to give a general survey, a summary, by speak- 
ing first of what makes the parish such an outstanding institution. 


CANON J. THEISSEN 
Bouillon 


(To be continued) 











WITH OuR “Ad te levavi animam meam’’ (Introit of first Sun- 
READERS day in Advent) : a grateful lifting up of the heart to 

God at the close of the liturgical year, a trustful be- 
ginning of the new year—and the new volume of our Review. 
Gratitude and confidence—the burden of so many a psalm and 
prayer in the liturgy. 


The day is not far off when we shall be privileged to com- 
mence our journey through the new ecclesiastical year with its 
round of holy seasons and feasts. Once again the wonderful achieve- 
ments of God, the sublime mysteries of Redemption, the Magnalia 
Dei, will be brought home to us in that forceful and yet eminently 
suave manner which only a divine institution like the Church can 
command. Whoever lives the liturgy in the spirit of the Church 
is forced to admit that, if further proof for the divinity of the 
Church and of the constant working of the Pneuma Christi in it 
were needed, it could be found in the wonderful arrangement and 
the exquisitely finished adornment of the annual cycle of liturgical 
seasons and feasts. How dull and devoid of inspiration and genuine 
joy the civil year must be for the average man and woman, if the 
spiritual values of the liturgical year are left out of consideration. 

* 

And yet, the year of the Church, so rich in, all that concerns 
the vital interests of the individual Christian and the community 
at large, repeats itself, as history also repeats itself, as much in our 
daily lives repeats itself. It is precisely repetition which plays an 
important rdle in all that is great and productive of lasting results. 
Man is so constituted that he naturally expects things of great 
value to repeat themselves, whereas he easily tires of recurring trifles 
and looks for constant changes in them. A friend of the liturgy 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


looks eagerly forward to the annual recurring of God’s mysteries, 
for he is convinced by experience that they are productive of high 
spiritual values. He feels that the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, the 
sun of the entire liturgy, must be repeated often, yes, even daily, 
that prayers are to be recited at frequent intervals, that virtuous 
acts are to be performed every day, that doctrine be preached regu- 
larly, that the honor of God be sought constantly. He does not 
lose sight of the fact that as God Himself is ever the same, so His 
liturgy, abstracting from its human element, must to some extent 
participate in this sameness. And yet with each succeeding year he 
finds some new ideas, new aspects, new unexpected beauties in the 
liturgy, and what is more, he receives new light, new energies, new 
and ever greater graces from it. 

Such is the liturgy, if rightly understood and lived—a new 
revelation for the mind, a new opening up of channels of blessings 
in spite of, or rather because of, its annual recurrence. 

And should a review that aims at a better and deeper appre- 
ciation of the liturgy not indulge in repetitions? In fact, is it not 
forced to do so by the very nature of things? It has occasionally 
been said of our Review that there is a certain sameness about it. 
Surely one cannot expect a liturgical review to cater to minds that 
ever and anon look out for novelties, for the sensational, as the 
Greeks of old were wont to do, daily gathering in the market place 
of their cities, ““cupidi rerum novarum.”’ All movements, be they 
religious, social or economic, call for insistence on principles and 
activities in their respective spheres; in other words, they call for 
repetitions. 

* 

It shall be the special endeavor of the editors to follow the 
lead of the Church in her liturgy, and in the course of the new 
ecclesiastical year to present sermon material on the various seasons 
and feasts as they occur. By this arrangement we hope to comply 
with the wishes of many priests and teachers who have written us 
regarding this matter. Realizing that very little concerning the 
liturgical year has thus far been published in English as ready ma- 
terial for sermons and conferences, we trust that our humble efforts 
will be appreciated by preachers and teachers, especially since the 
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material to be presented will be based on the Mass of the respective 
Sundays or feasts, and will contain the leading ideas in plain, 
practical language, that can be grasped by the ordinary faithful 
and appreciated above all by those who follow the Mass with the 
help of the Missal. 


At the same time we shall take care that the fundamental 
principles underlying the liturgy and the revival thereof be stressed 
even more than has been done in past years, even at the risk of a 
certain amount of repetition, which cannot be avoided if we are to 
build on a solid foundation. Several prominent leaders from Euro- 
pean liturgical centers have promised their cooperation in these our 
efforts. 

+ 

On his recent liturgical pilgrimage abroad the editor came in 
touch with many of the foremost exponents of the liturgical restor- 
ation. Ideas and experiences were exchanged, new approaches to 
the subject discussed, European and American conditions com- 
pared. We are happy to report to our readers and friends that, in 
European liturgical circles, ORATE FRATRES enjoys a high stand- 
ing among the many liturgical reviews of the world. America is 
looked upon as a most congenial soil for the Liturgical Revival; 
the progress already made in our midst is gladly acknowledged, 
the advantages for liturgical activities in America over against Eu- 
ropean countries are conceded. 


On the other hand, careful observation in several countries 
of Europe convinced the editor that in many monasteries, con- 
vents, parishes, schools and societies the liturgical spirit is fostered 
with much enthusiasm and corresponding success. That the litur- 
gical restoration is a great vital movement, destined in our dis- 
tracted age to bring millions of the faithful into closer contact 
with Christ and His Church and to revive Christian social con- 
sciousness, is a fact which can no longer be gainsaid. 


May the coming holy year of grace for the Christian world 
at large prove a powerful stimulus for further liturgical advances 
along the entire front, to the greater honor and glory of God and 
the strengthening of His Church! 
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OUR COVER DESIGN 

Christmas is not merely a commemorative feast, neither does 
the season of Advent serve only to recall to our minds the period 
of intense longing for the coming of the Deliverer on the part of 
creation in general and of the Jews, the chosen people, in particular. 
No, the Church here and now is anxiously though confidently 
looking forward to the renewed coming of her Bridegroom, she 
ardently desires to be reborn with Him to a new and more glorious 
life on Christmas morn. And every Christian, living her life in the 
liturgy of Advent, joins her in her prayers, and begs God that the 
heavens drop down dew and that the clouds rain forth the Just 
One (Rorate coeli). With what insistence does not the Mystical 
Body pray for the advent of her Head: “Oh Dawn of the East, 
brightness of the light eternal, and Sun of Justice, come and en- 
lighten them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death’”” (O 
Antiphon for December 21). Her glance is upward, her arms out- 
stretched in expectation, for soon she “‘shall see the King of Kings 
proceeding from the Father, as a bridegroom out of his bridal 
chamber” (First Magnificat Antiphon of Christmas). 

oO 


LITURGICAL The Archdiocese of St. Louis, Mo., is setting a 
BRIEFS good example in matters liturgical. Due to the un- 

tiring efforts of Archbishop Glennon towards im- 
proved Church music, not a few choirs have been reformed accord- 
ing to the principles laid down by Pope Pius X and our present 
Pontiff. At the October 8 meeting of the Organists’ Guild, which 
over two hundred persons attended, Rev. Edward Prendergast, 
secretary of the Diocesan Music Commission, described various 
liturgical centers in Europe which he had visited during the past 
summer, and concluded his address by asking his hearers to live up 
to their mission, to restore congregational singing, and to revive 
plainchant in its fulness. Moreover, public weekly instructions on 
the Missal and other matters pertaining to the liturgy are given at 
the Little Flower Retreat House. 





At the quarterly meeting of the board of directors of the Des 
Moines Diocesan Council of Catholic Women, a total of seventy 
study clubs within the diocese with a total membership of 2,500 
was reported. The majority of these groups are studying the liturgy 
of the Mass.—Catholic Action. 
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Free courses in Gregorian chant are being given at the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, Detroit, Michigan, for members of religious 
orders, organists and choir directors. Bishop Gallagher has sent a 
letter to all pastors of the diocese recommending the undertaking. 
He writes: “It is our desire to promote the use of Gregorian chant 
throughout the diocese, in conformity with the mandate of the 
Holy See. Therefore we urge you to accept this invitation and im- 
mediately commence preparations to fulfill the law of the Church, 
if you have not already done so.”"—-Michigan Catholic. 


A solemn procession with the Blessed Sacrament, a pageant 
representing famous missionaries and various missionary orders, 
a sermon by Most Reverend Archbishop Hanna, and a congrega- 
tion of 50,000 singing the Benediction hymns in Gregorian chant 
and reciting the Acts of Consecration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
while holding lighted candles—marked the festival in honor of 
Christ the King in the Seals Stadium, San Francisco, Sunday eve- 
ning, October 29. During the procession four thousand school 
children sang liturgical hymns. After the Benediction the custom- 
ary Divine Praises were said, whereupon the entire congregation 
sang the Te Deum in the vernacular. The singing on this memor- 
able occasion was under the direction of the Reverend Edgar 
Boyle, archdiocesan director of music. 


Active participation of the laity in the liturgy in general and 
congregational singing at holy Mass in particular were stressed as 
fundamental manifestations of Catholic Action at the second Cath- 
olic Action Week of the Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa, October 
24 to 26. 


In accordance with the program of Catholic Action advocated 
by Archbishop Murray of St. Paul, Minn., study clubs on the 
liturgy, the history of the Church, and other subjects are being 
organized in various parishes of the archdiocese. Thus St. John’s 
Study Club, St. Paul, is studying the externals of the Mass, and 
later will take up ‘““The Eucharistic Sacrifice,” an outline prepared 
by Rev. William Busch. 


The Sodality Union of Washington, D. C., has resumed its 
bimonthly literary meetings, at which several papers were prepared 
by the members concerning holy Mass. 


The Ciscora, an organization of pupils of Chicago Catholic 
high schools and colleges, is actively sponsoring the Liturgical Re- 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


vival. A number of the schools already make use of the Missa 
Recitata. At a meeting held during the last week of October, Miss 
Lynch, chairman, declared “that our principal aim will be to foster 
a deeper and more conscious sense of corporate worship and to 
bring about participation in the public and solemn prayer of the 
Church.” 


The possibilities inherent in plainchant were again demon- 
strated at the silver sacerdotal jubilee celebration of Rev. Charles 
Morrissey of St. Gregory’s Church, Baltimore. The choir was 
composed of the children of the parish only. So well did they sing, 
and so much did they add to the solemnity of the occasion that 
Archbishop Curley, in his discourse at the close of the Mass, could 
not refrain from publicly lauding the little ones and their teachers, 
the Sisters of Mercy. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Byrne, in his sermon at the Pontifical Mass 
held for the Minnesota Council of Catholic Women convention, 
October 24 and 25, stressed the fact that the Liturgical Revival is 
a spiritual world-wide Recovery Act, and urged the delegates to 
cooperate with this movement. At the same convention, Rev. Wil- 
liam Busch also gave a conference concerning ‘““The Liturgical 


Movement.” 


The Catholic Sentinel, official organ of the Portland Arch- 
diocese, in its issue of October 12 published an appreciative edi- 
torial concerning the decision made recently by the pastor of the 
Cathedral parish to use male voices exclusively in the rendition of 
the liturgical chant. 


At the dedication of the newly erected Church of St. Kather- 
ine, Baltimore, the Rt. Rev. Archbishop publicly gave high praise 
to the parish and to the pastor for their devotion to the liturgy 
of the Church. He particularly praised the strictly liturgical music 
and the perfection of the ceremonies. 


An exhibition of Argentine religious art will be on display in 
conjunction with the International Eucharistic Congress at Buenos 


Aires next year. 


The Catholic Congress held recently at Vienna promises to 
bring about a distinct advance of the Liturgical Revival in Austria. 
Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, has ardently advocated 
the awakening of the parochial family life by going back to its 
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source, the altar and the Sacrifice. Community singing and praying 
is to be introduced in all parishes; Gregorian chant is to be given 
the preference. At St. Stephen’s Cathedral there will be a monthly 
High Mass at which the entire congregation is to sing plainchant. 


The venerable Benedictine Abbey of Nonnberg at Salzburg, 
Austria, which can boast of an uninterrupted existence of 1200 
years, has opened a small but highly instructive exhibit of liturgical 
art, consisting entirely of its own medieval treasures. 


The fifth annual Liturgical Study Day of the diocese of 
Liege, Belgium, was held last month. The subject under discussion 
was: Preaching and Catechism, Their Relation to the Liturgy. 


The first National Eucharistic Congress of Brazil, held at 
Bahia in the second week of October, was attended by numerous 
church and civil authorities and a huge gathering of the faithful. 
A choir of 1,500 sang at the Pontifical High Mass. It was one of 
the many Eucharistic Congresses being held in South American 
countries in preparation for the International Eucharistic Congress 
at Buenos Aires next year. 


In connection with the London Catholic Music Festival, a 
solemn High Mass for schools was celebrated at St. James’ Church, 
October 28, at which practical expression of obedience to the 
wishes of the Holy Father regarding Church music was demon- 
strated. Pupils from thirteen Catholic parochial schools, number- 
ing over five hundred, sang the Ordinary, while a group of sixty 
selected children formed the schola for the chanting of the Proper. 
Plainchant was sung throughout. 


The Society of the Magnificat, founded in Birmingham, Eng- 
land, six years ago for the encouragement of the Liturgical Revival 
among the laity, has extended its activities to London, where a new 
Chapter was commenced at the Church of SS. Peter and Edward. 
The Society provides for the daily recitation of the Divine Office 
by each of its Chapters, the full members each undertaking to say 
one of the Hours, which are rotated every week. Associate mem- 
bers also are enrolled from among those who cannot undertake 
this obligation. 


A “League of Liturgical and Parochial Action’’ has been 
established in Portugal. Its excellent program, published in the 
Opus Det, was introduced by a warm letter of recommendation 
from the Cardinal Archbishop of Lisbon, Msgr. Cerejeira. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


TIMELY SUGGESTION 

Tc the Editor:—I have been an enthusiastic reader of OraTE FRATRES 
ever since it was first published, and I consider the six bound volumes 
of this excellent liturgical periodical the most precious treasure of my 
library. I find them especially servicable for reference and assignments 
on liturgical subjects in my high school religion classes. 

It is our aim to correlate the study of the catechism with the liturgy. 
As the Rev. Henry Borgmann, C.SS.R., has so well pointed out in his 
Libica, the liturgical year should and can furnish the outline and ground 
plan for the study of the catechism. Thus even after our children have 
finished school, they will be continually reminded of their shool religion 
courses through the celebration of the liturgical year, and thereby be 
encouraged to continue their interest and study. But to attain this desired 
end our children must learn to appreciate the Missal and the liturgical 
year. 
Now, we have catechisms with complete references and quotations 
of biblical texts, e.g., Debarbe’s Catechism. If we but had one, such as 
the excellent Catholic Catechism of Cardinal Gasparri, with reference 
notes to the Missal instead of the Bible, such references would be used 
more frequently and be of greater service to the average pupil and teacher. 
While teaching catechism I often refer to some reading of a specified 
feast (such as the Epistle and Gospel), but have often wished for a 
guide in selecting these references. A concordance to the Missal, similar 
to the Bible concordance, would also serve the purpose admirably. Such 
a work, to my mind, would bring to light what still remains to many 
of us the hidden treasures of the official prayer book of the Church. 

Perhaps such a work already exists. Please tell me if you know of 
any. If not, perhaps the editors of OraTE Fratres could publish such 
an outline in their Review.The article, “The Liturgy and Psychology,” by 
Father Bussard was enlightening on this subject; however, he approaches 
it from a different angle. 

Sincerely in Christ, 
Adrian, Minn. 
A MISSIONARY’S EXPERIENCE 

To the Editor:—I finished a Lenten course of instructions on the 
liturgy last Sunday in N. Cathedral. The experience was so unusual that 


I thought I should tell you about it. 
The course lasted for six weeks, one instruction each week. The 
people attended quite well. The disheartening thing about it was, that 
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while I was encouraging the faithful to pray the Mass with the priest, 
the clergy were following a process that made it impossible for them 
to do so. In this parish they have the daily Lenten Mass at noon, and 
it is well attended; in fact, the church is overcrowded. Now this is the 
order of the Mass: the entire congregation recites aloud the Confiteor in 
English. Not so bad. After this comes a hymn, next a sermon, and this 
sermon continues up to the Te Igitur. The people kneel down for the 
Consecration, and after it all recite aloud the acts of faith, hope, and 
charity. With another hymn that has no relation to the Mass, all is over. 
The priests are all good men, even above the ordinary, but it seems just 
impossible for them to absorb anything liturgical. They took their turn 
in listening to the instructions but it had no immediate effect. Perhaps 
it will make them think. The Cathedral has many devotions. On Good 
Friday, they have the devotion of the Three Hours twice, once at noon 
and again from five to eight. 


With best wishes, yours B. B. 


A HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN WRITES 
To the Editor:—. . , My suggestion is: let us have more articles that show 
how the liturgical science gives a fuller understanding and completes the 
various branches of ecclesiastical knowledge. You would reach more 
mental aptitudes, more tastes. I preached for a year on the Mass; I sup- 
plemented sermons with talks outside the chapel, on the Missal, its use, 
etc. I introduced the Missa Recitata, beginning with the simple responses 
and gradually adding. These hospital sisters making up my congregation 
are continually changed from hospital to hospital. I have no way to reach 
their center and novitiate (right in this diocese), the logical starting point 
for liturgical life and action if you want lasting results. 

Yours sincerely in Christ, 
Illinois M. M. 


A NOVICE-MASTER’S VIEW 
To the Editor:—Permit me to take this opportunity of congratulating 
you upon your excellent Review. Of all the magazines which monthly 
make the rounds of the monastery here, yours is one of the few designed 
to meet a definite and pressing need. 
Sincerely, 
B. S., O.S.B. 
St. Benedict’s Abbey, Kansas 


A VOICE FROM WESTERN CANADA 
To the Editor:—. . . Keep up the good work; it must be very slow, 
especially in this continent. 
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I never found any real difficulty among the people beyond a certain 
laziness and spirit of routine; on the contrary, I have found that they 
take to things liturgical like ducks to water. It always seems to me that 
the great handicap of the liturgical apostolate is to be found among 
the clergy, e-g., the haste with which so many priests say Mass—no one 
can possibly follow intelligently. 

I was in charge of a little place for some years. All told, men, 
women and children, there were about eighty. None of these were 
“educated”; very few knew anything whatever about music, and there 
were no real “‘voices”. But everyone helped in the singing of the Missa 
de Angelis every Sunday, and all joined in the hymns at Benediction— 
sang them well, too. It was slow work. They had to be taught every- 
thing from the very beginning. Now we have a sung Mass every Sun- 
day, also Vespers. I had a similar experience with a small parish in 
England. There is no real difficulty if priest and people sincerely want 
to follow the Pope’s directions. Please accept my very best wishes for 
your great work. 

Very sincerely yours, 
N. B. 


C.R., B.C. 


CROWDING OUT THE PRINCIPAL FOR THE SECONDARY 
To the Editor:—Here is something that I should like to consult you 
about since it is a subject on which you feel deeply—the liturgy of 
holy Mass. 

A week ago today I went to the Church of , New York 
City. I wished to go to confession and was successful. As Mass was 
about to begin, I decided to stay for it. Here is what happened. With 
the entrance of the celebrant, a young priest went into the pulpit and 
gave us a little sermon on the Gospel of the preceding Sunday. . . . The 
sermon went on until the bell rang for the Consecration. Immediately 
after the Elevation they began the distribution of holy Communion, and 
at the same time another priest went into the pulpit to conduct the 
novena prayers to St. . He interrupted them once to tell the 
people to “please answer the prayers.” As Mass came to an end—and 
those who could not see the altar had scarcely been aware of the holy 
Sacrifice—followed short Benediction with Tantum Ergo only, and a wild 
rush to venerate the relic of St.— — — ensued. It had all taken place in 
about three quarters of an hour. This is done at 11:15 and also at 12:15 
every Tuesday. 








Very sincerely yours, 
M. A. G. 


New York City 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALTAR AND SANCTUARY. An Exposition of the Externals of the Mass. 
Prepared for the Use of Catholic Study Clubs by Angela A. Clendenin. 
With an Introduction by Reverend Leo A. McNeill, M.A. Published 
by the Catholic Action Committee of Women, 307 East Central Ave., 
Wichita, Kansas. Revised and Reprinted Edition. 1933. Pamphlet, 56 
pp. Price, 25 cents per copy; 50 or more, each 20 cents; 100 or more, 
each 18 cents. 

The present treatise on the externals of holy Mass is especially 
suitable for the use of adult study groups. It is larger than the first 
edition of 1932, appears with a new Introduction by Father McNeill, 
and has more explicit matter on organizing a study club. One also notes 
revisions of the chapters on the Christian altar, on altar furnishings and 
decorations, church linens, sacred vessels, light and color, and sacerdotal 
vestments. Then there are new or more specifically worded topics for 
discussion, questions, and subjects suggested for papers. 

As an exposition the pamphlet is adequate to the purposes for which 
it has been designed. In places, however, a word of criticism might well 
have been added. There is, for instance, the reference to the “Great 
Chalice of Antioch” (p. 52) with statements of opinion apparently 
favoring its acceptance as the Holy Grail. The reference would have 
been of minor consequence had not the subject been included as a topic 
for discussion; hence at least some indication of extant contrary opinion 
should have been given. 


It is gratifying, however, to note that many an emendation enhances 
the new edition over its predecessor. With its wealth of information 
on liturgical externals, the pamphlet affords its users a widened and 
deepened appreciation of the Church’s striving to have nothing but what 
is proper, beautiful, genuine, and precious within means in the house 
of God. 

R. C. B. 


THE HOLY RULE OF OUR MOST HOLY FATHER BENEDICT. 
Translated from the Latin by Rev. Boniface Verheyen, O.S.B. Seventh 
Edition. The Abbey Student Press, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, 
Kansas. 1933. (3% x 5%.) Paper Cover, twenty cents; imitation 
leather, sixty-five cents. 

St. Benedict, Patriarch of Western monks, and the Regula composed 
by him certainly need no introduction to the readers of this Review. 
The importance of the Holy Rule and the role it played in the service 
of civilization have been eulogized times without number and by the 
greatest authorities of every camp of thought and belief. Viollet-le-Duc 
puts it succinctly: “Regarded merely from the philosophical point of 
view, the Rule of St. Benedict is perhaps the greatest historical fact of 
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the Middle Ages.” And as to its great influence for the glorification 
of God and the sanctification of men, in past ages and in our own day, 
only Divine Providence can evaluate that properly. 

Less known perhaps is the significance of the Rule in the field 
of liturgy. Considered merely as an historical document, it is of prime 
importance for any study of the development of the Divine Office. 
Twelve of its seventy-three chapters are devoted exclusively to the 
regulation of the opus Dei. And when St. Benedict commanded nis 
disciples: “Nihil operi Dei praeponatur—tlet nothing be preferred to the 
work of God,” he thereby constituted every monastery faithful to his 
Rule a permanent and radiant center of liturgical worship. Not to be 
wondered at is it therefore that the recent Liturgical Revival in many 
countries of Europe and in America has had_its beginnings in and 
continues to draw its inspiration from Benedictine Abbeys. 

The present booklet is a reprint of former editions. Father Verheyen 
did not attempt a critical translation; he set himself the task of render- 
ing the original as literally as possible without sacrificing good sense and 
a smooth and readable style. The proof of his success can be gathered 
from the popularity of this Holy Rule. It is moreover of a neat appear- 
ance and well printed. May it contribute to the realization of the Bene- 
dictine motto: “Ut in omnibus glorificetur Deus—That in all things 
God may be glorified.” 

G. L. D. 


HOW TO TEACH THE CATECHISM. A Teacher’s Manual Containing 
a Systematized Presentation of Lessons in the Baltimore Catechism, in 
Correlation with Bible and Church History, the Ecclesiastical Year, 
Liturgy, and the Lives of the Saints. Also a Definite Schedule of Les- 
son Plans for the Religion Curriculum of Every Grade. By Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. M. A. Schumacher, M.A. Volume I: Grades I, II, and III. Cloth; 
xx-228 pp. Benziger Brothers, New York, 1933. 

This first volume of a manual for teachers of religion in the grades 
is in itself a most helpful commentary on the Baltimore Catechism. 
Mature pastoral experience controls and enriches the manner of presen- 
tation and suggests the proper emphasis to be given the respective les- 
sons according as the child mind can absorb the light of truth, or needs 
guidance for its own moral problems. However, in combining the sub- 
jects of study with a view to developing the child into “a living actor 
of a living religion”, the liturgy is not sufficiently evaluated. By illustrat- 
ing from Bible und Church history and the lives of the saints, the lessons 
are drawn from the past. The liturgy makes them present and objective, 
inviting and enabling the child here and now to live in the sustaining 
company of the glorious heroes of sanctity, and above all to see and 
feel and unite with the winning personality of our Divine Savior. The 
pure faith of the child easily surmounts the difficulties our own subtle 
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reason finds or suspects in the Christian mysteries. No language makes 
the supernatural truths so readily understandable to simple minds as that 
of liturgical symbolism. It would add considerably to the value of these 
practical aids to teachers if the two subsequent volumes of the series 
(for grades IV, V, and VI; and for grades VII and VIII), likewise “cover. 
ing the whole catechism and Bible history”, will aim to supply a real 
deficiency in the first. 
B. A. S. 


HOW TO USE THE DAILY MISSAL IN 1934. Arranged by a Priest of 
the St. Paul Archdiocese. The E. M. Lohmann Co. 413-417 Sibley 
Street, St. Paul, Minn. 57 pp. Leatherette cover. Price, fifteen cents; 
quantity discounts to religious institutions. 

The handy guide or ordo for the Catholic laity, How to Use « 
Daily Missal in 1934, is somewhat more than its name implies. It has 
the necessary explanations, especially for beginners in the use of the 
Missal, in the Introduction; but for everyone it provides an outline of 
the structure and sequence of the Mass, giving its parts and indicating 
how to participate in the holy Sacrifice. Included also is a chart show- 
ing the use of liturgical colors during the various seasons of the Church- 
year, and an outline of color use also on feast-days. The ordo proper is 
a complete calendar for 1934, indicating the Mass for each day, each 
feast, and the holy days of obligation, as well as the occasions of special 
devotion such as processions and novenas preceding certain feasts. 


R. C. B. 


IGNAZ SEIPEL: MENSCH, CHRIST, PRIESTER, in Seinem Tagebuch. 
Bearbeitung und Einfuehrung von Rudolf Blueml. Verlag Hilfswerk 
fuer Schulsiedlungen, Wien VIII, Floriangasse 29. 1933. 270 pp. Pa- 
per, S 4.50; cloth, S 6. 

Cardinal Innitzer, Archbishop of Vienna, in his preface to this 
diary of Msgr. Seipel, says truly that it has a great mission for our 
times. It holds up to the astonished world the example of one of its 
most brilliant minds, one of its greatest statesmen, who, despite his 
preoccupation with material and political projects, preserved intact 
his deeply religious inner life, and whose sole absorbing interest on earth 
was the greater glory of God. This self-revelation was never intended 
for publication; its entries are short, telegrammatic jottings—never does 
he indulge in any lengthy religious psychoanalysis; for months there 
may be no more than the daily recording of the subject matter of his 
meditations. But this simple, factual narration makes the work all the 
more convincing. And then again one suddenly comes across a word 
or phrase that, like a flash, is Duneiinn that is voluminous in its im- 
plications. 
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The title of the book is well chosen. As man, as Christian, as priest 
did Msgr. Seipel strive after perfection; and what is more, he was, if 
the expression be allowed, a Christian before he was a man, and a 
priest before he was a Christian. He was always acutely conscious ot 
his duties as a priest first of all. Thus when he was called to become a 
statesman, the deciding factor in his deliberations before acceptance 
was the question whether such a responsible wordly position might in 
any way be disconsonant with his priestly character. Nor did the per- 
mission of his superiors suffice him; he did not rest until he had found 
inner conviction of the licitness and even necessity of his entering the 
public career. And the ultimate reasons he discovered in the very concept 
of a Christian state and in the pastoral functions of the Church, as 
illustated in history by an Ambrose of Milan. Even at the height of 
his political life, his purely sacerdotal activities were of such a magni- 
tude as to make many a one of us mere priests seriously examine cur 
conscience. 


Of more immediate interest to us is the influence the liturgy exer- 
cised upon his spiritual growth. The year 1928 was the turning point 
for him in this regard. In the fall of that year he attended a liturgical 
retreat at St. Gabriel, a house of the Society of the Divine Word near 
Vienna. So greatly was he moved thereby that from thence onward his 
whole interior life was closely modelled upon and united to the life 
of the Church; whereas formerly the subject matter of his daily medita- 
tions had been rather haphazardly chosen, henceforth he drew the inspi- 
ration for his mental prayer from the liturgy of the day, using as an 
aid P. Parsch’s Das Jahr des Heiles. Especially during the last years of 
his life, when sickness had marked him for her own, do some of these 
meditations indicate the greatness of the man and the source of his 
strength. Thus, shortly after Epiphany of 1932, his final year, his entry 
treads, “Meditation: my gift offerings: prayer, work, and suffering” 
(p. 247). How laconic, yet how revealing! 

The book deserves to be widely known. Only by the light of its 
contents can this man, about whom such bitter arguments have arisen, 
be seen in true perspective; only with this background can a fair judg- 
ment be passed on Seipel, the statesman, the Christian, the priest. 

G. L. D. 


LE CORPS MYSTIQUE DU CHRIST. By Emile Mersch, S.J. With a 
Preface by Jules Lebreton. Tome I. Doctrine de l’Ecriture et de la Tra- 
dition Grecque. Museum Lessianum, Rue des Récollets, II, Louvain, 
Belgium. 1933. 477 pp. 

Whoever has been keeping abreast of the publication of works of 

a spiritual nature during the past few years must have been struck by 

the considerable number of books that have appeared concerning the 
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Mystical Body. Naturally, this is not a new doctrine, but for some teason 
or other it has remained somewhat in obscurity for several centuries. 
Perhaps the special needs of our own times have been providentially call- 
ing forth these expositions. Chief among them (though the enumeration 
does not pretend to be exhaustive) are the following: Anger-Burke, 
The Doctrine of the Mystical Body; Duperray-Burke, Christ in the 
Christian Life; Dom Columba Marmion, Christ, the Life of the Soul; 
Pere Plus, Christ in His Brethren; Karl Adam, The Spirit of Catholicism 
and Christ Our Brother. The Abbé Anger’s work, doubtless, is the most 
comprehensive. The books here mentioned, besides giving an exposition of 
the doctrine, tend especially to show its applications and implications as 
far as the Christian life, both individual and social, is concerned 

Father Mersch deals with the subject from a different point of view. 
His is a positive study, an historical investigation of the sources and 
development of the doctrine; it is the first of its kind yet published. 
After an introduction on the notion and the reality of the Mystical 
Body, the author searches the various books of the Old Testament for 
any light they may throw upon the subject. He finds it indicated and in 
some way prefigured. Then the author passes over to the New Testa- 
ment, reviewing in turn the teaching of the Synoptics, of St. Paul, and 
of St. John. As is natural, the Apostle receives very generous treat- 
ment. In the second part of the volume he discusses the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers and of the Apologists, and concludes with an expo- 
sition of the views of the Greek Fathers on the Mystical Body. 

The author shows himself excellently fitted for treating this doc- 
trine anl for tracing its development. He brings with him an immense 
store of knowledge of Biblical and Patristic literature; the bibliographies 
are very exhaustive. But since his is a purely positive study, as we have 
said, he confines himself to an exposition of the sources. The book will 
serve wonderfully as a basis from which applications of this vitalizing 
doctrine for the Christian life can be drawn. 

The renowned historian of Christian dogma, Father Jules Lebreton, 
contributes an interesting and illuminating preface to the volume. 


G. J. R. 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to the Litur- 
gical Press. Their mention here does not preclude a more extensive 
notice later. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, Washington, D. C.: Music, 

First Year. By Justine Ward. Illustrations by Frances Delehanty. 1933. 

Cloth, 260 pp. 


JORANE MURPHY INCORPORATED, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago, 
Ill.: The Sacrifice of the Mass. Compiled from Approved Sources by a 
Priest of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 1933. Brochure, 50 pp. 
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